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Abstract 


creative, innovative and effective. Studies looking at contemporary 
enterprises and organisations such as businesses and schools have shown that 
many of the qualifications that graduating students would need, including 
informal learning (see Gielen, Hoeve & Nieuwenhuis 2003), innovativeness 
(e.g. Moolenaar & Sleegers 2010; Obstfeld 2005) and creativity (e.g. Burt 
2004; Perry-Smith & Shalley 2003), are associated with interpersonal 
relationships and social networks. According to a report on the national 
career survey (EK 2011a), effective networking is dependent on social skills 
such as the ability to establish contacts in multicultural environments, the 
ability to discuss with others, understanding the perspectives of others and 
listening skills. For speech communication teachers and researchers, those 
skills listed above are communication skills, and more precisely, interpersonal 
communication skills. In this article, social networks are perceived from a 
perspective of interpersonal communication and networking is viewed as 
interpersonal communication competence. To date, the talents, characteristics 
and skills which people need when networking have not been consistently 
described from the perspective of interpersonal communication competence. 
Because it is possible to enhance this competence, we argue that networking is 
something that students could, and should, learn at the higher education level. 
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odern working life calls for competences that enable people to be 
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1. Introduction 

Puhakka, Rautopuro and Tuominen (2010) discuss employability among 
Finnish university graduates. They found that the most needed skills and forms 
of knowledge for graduates entering today’s job market are interpersonal skills 
and academic skills. Interpersonal skills included negotiation skills, teamwork 
and soeial skills, organisation and coordination skills, and communication 
skills in Finnish (see also EK 201 lb). Sinee the Bologna proeess, whieh defines 
employability as “the ability to gain initial employment, maintain employment, 
and to be able to move around within the labour markef’^ universities have 
become more aware that they have to ensure graduates obtain the skills and 
knowledge that make them employable (Puhakka et al. 2010). 

Changes in modem working life have created new kinds of needs for 
communieation eompetence. Employees will have to deal with globalisation, 
internationalisation, and the rapid development of technology. The development 
of organisation models that rely heavily on eomputer-mediated communication 
involving people from different parts of the world dealing with increasingly 
abstraet elements represent just a few of the aspects that have enhaneed the need 
for eommunication eompetenee at work. It is antieipated that the significance 
of one’s communication competence is going to be even greater in the future 
working life (Aalto, Ahokas & Kuosa 2008; “FinnSight 2015” 2006; Huotari, 
Hurme & Valkonen 2005; Linturi 2007). 

One of the communieation requirements of modem working life includes 
the ability to create and maintain interpersonal relationships. For example, 
multinational eooperation and teamwork as well as the development of creative 
and innovative projects call for interpersonal relationships and social networks 
consisting of those relationships. Expertise is no longer something that an 
individual ean create and enhanee alone, but rather it is an ability to ereate a 
team and a eommunity in which each individual’s personal areas of expertise 
complement the knowledge and skills of others. Indeed, the Confederation of 
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Finnish Industries (EK 2011a)'* has concluded in their report that networking is 
one of the key skills and qualifications required in the future job market. 

In this article, social networks are seen as being constructed by and maintained 
within the interpersonal relationships that people have. Taking into consideration 
what is being said about the future working life, we address the question of 
whether interpersonal competence should be taught as part of communication 
and language courses at the university level, and raise the question of whether 
interpersonal competence is indeed already being taught on university-level 
communication and language courses and how this instruction could be 
developed further to benefit graduating students who are preparing themselves 
for future employment. 

In many studies and reports on the current and possible future requirements 
for employees, the communication competence needed in working life is 
emphasised (Gaboury 1999; Himanen 2004; Kostiainen 2003; Lang, Cruse, 
McVey & McMasters 1999; Morreale, Osborn & Pearson 2000; Pydria 2006). 
It seems that communication competence is one of the key factors influencing 
wellbeing at work and the success of both individuals and organisations 
alike. Regardless of the vast amount of research that supports the claim that 
communication training is important, there is not much research specifying the 
types of communication skills that might be most appropriately incorporated in 
the curricula of particular fields. For example. Darling and Dannels (2003: 3-4) 
studied communication skills needed in engineering and they point out that, not 
much is known “about what kinds of communication tasks practicing engineers 
face (e.g. team presentations, one-on-one meetings with employees, formal 
PowerPoint presentations), the typical audiences for whom those speaking 
tasks occur (e.g. clients, employees, public forums, the government), and the 
perceived consequences of these speaking tasks for workplace success”. Since 
2003, there have been some attempts to look at work-related interpersonal 
communication skills and the communication competences needed in work- 
related interpersonal relationships. The question of whether this knowledge and 


4. Oivallus Final Report is also to be found in English at http://ek.multiedition.fi/oivallus/fi/liitetiedostot/arkisto/Oivallus-Final-Report.pdf 
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information has reached the higher education communication training offered on 
university language centre courses will be addressed in this article. 

This article first provides a brief overview of social networks and the 
interpersonal communication perspective on them. It then goes on to look at 
what kind of interpersonal skills and competences are related to networking, and 
what we know about learning these things. Finally, we examine the possibilities 
and challenges of teaching networking and interpersonal communication 
competence in a higher educational setting and some directions for future 
research are proposed. 


2. Social networks as the focus and goal of learning 

Social networks are everywhere. The ubiquity of networks in contemporary 
political and economic life, networking and interactivity seem to be a part of 
our everyday life. Network thinking is so broadly applied that authors such 
as Castells (1996, 2000) have started to talk about ‘the network society’. 
Networks as a metaphor and model of individual and collective life seem to 
dominate contemporary Western thinking (Barry 2001; Riles 2000). Network 
theory and theories of networks have enabled researchers to analyse not only 
the chains within social networks, but also to find explanations to various 
phenomena in human social life (Frankham 2006; Gould 2003; Riles 2000; 
Trevillion 2000). 

Indeed, network theory and related theories have become extremely popular in 
various fields and “The network approach spans a broad range of disciplines, 
including sociology, social psychology, mathematics, political science, 
communication, anthropology, economics, and epidemiology” (Katz, Lazer, 
Arrow & Contractor 2004: 311; see also Newman, Barabasi & Watts 2006). As 
Borgatti and Halgin (201 1) point out, the term social network is applied to almost 
everything from a trade associations to listservs and social media websites, while 
the number of studies on social networks has increased dramatically in recent 
decades. 
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Overall, social networks can be seen as method, metaphor and form (see Knox, 
Savage & Harvey 2006) and social network analysis is seen as a method or a 
perspective that is applied to great number of areas. Trevillion (2000: 5 14) points 
out that “[wjhereas network analysis is one among many specific methodologies 
available to social scientists including social work research, the social network 
approach is much broader and is best seen as an orientation to the social world 
which attempts to understand it in terms of sets, patterns and linkages”. 

Generally, social networks are said to consist of a set of actors and relations 
between these actors. In the human sciences, actors, also called nodes, can 
be individuals, groups, organisations or societies depending on the approach 
and perspective (see Katz et al. 2004). The relations, also called ties or edges, 
between the actors can be information flows, economic exchange and ties that 
provide social support to the actors in question. These social networks can also 
be defined simply as “interconnected individuals who are linked by patterned 
communication flows” (Rogers & Kincaid 1981: 82). 

If one considers the myriad approaches, theoretical considerations and 
methodologies, it is understandable that there is no single formal statement 
of the network perspective, nor is there a single network theory that could be 
applied everywhere. In this article we see that social networks, also called 
interpersonal networks, communication networks and personal communities, 
are constructed by the interpersonal relationships that a person has. We 
use the term social network, but wish to stress that within these networks of 
interpersonal relationships communication is not only seen as a flow between the 
actors. Instead, interpersonal relationships are initiated and maintained through 
communication. Communication is therefore a fundamental and inseparable 
element within these relationships and social networks. 

We use the term interpersonal relationships when referring to the relations 
between individuals. When defining an interpersonal relationship, we rely on 
what Wilmot (1996) has said about the nature of these relationships. He points 
out that partners need to be aware of the other and of the relationship for it 
to exist (see also Neuliep 1996). Furthermore, interpersonal relationships are 
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seen as a process in which meanings are constantly negotiated in relation to 
shared history, the present and the anticipated future. What we mean by this 
is that interpersonal relationships are being initiated and maintained through 
communication and their qualities and meanings are negotiated in interaction 
between partners and over a period of time (Littlejohn 2002; Sigman 1998). 
Consequently, networking is seen as developing and maintaining interpersonal 
relationships. 


3. The benefits of networking 
and why we should teach it 

Numerous studies on social networks make clear the reasons why social networks 
are such a relevant phenomenon and why higher education graduates should 
know about them. Furthermore, they make a case for why graduates should have 
the skills to develop and maintain social networks. 

Within the human sciences, it seems to be a common belief that networking is 
beneficial and recommended to individuals, organisations and companies alike. 
For example, in management research social networks are being discussed in 
relation with creativity (Burt 2004; Perry-Smith & Shalley 2003), informal 
learning (Gielen et al. 2003), innovation (Obstfeld 2005), and job performance 
(Sparrowe, Liden, Wayne & Kraimer 2001), among many others (see also 
Borgatti & Halgin 2011). 

Benefits and positive outcomes related to social networks include social 
support (see Mitchell & Trickett 1980) and the health outcomes related 
to social networks have been discussed widely (see Albrecht & Goldsmith 
2003). Furthermore, the importance of social networks can also be linked to 
adaptation to a life change (Mitchell & Trickett 1980), as well as to integration 
and belonging to a new cultural environment. These studies show that social 
networks and individuals’ interpersonal relationships can be seen as the glue 
that ties a person to a group, a community, a physical environment or even a 
society (see Kokkonen 2010). 
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Communication studies looking at social networks have often dealt with 
questions such as what groups of people there are in an individual’s networks 
(e.g. relatives, friends, aequaintances), what kinds of relationships there are 
within the networks (weak or close relationships), and what kinds of resources 
these networks, or different relationships within networks, provide to a person 
(Wellman 2007). Studies have often focused on the size or density of the network 
(Mitchell & Trickett 1980) and modem technology has further multiplied the 
possibilities to research these aspeets. Since their introduction, social network 
sites such as Facebook have attraeted millions of users, many of whom have 
integrated these sites into their daily practices. Contemporary technology 
enables researchers to look at the thousands, even millions of connections and 
relationships people have (Boyd & Ellison 2007). Consequently, many recent 
studies on social networks and network sites are nowadays published in channels 
such as the Journal of Computer-Mediated Communication. 

Another network charaeteristic commonly studied in the field of communication 
is the degree of connections, that is, the average number of relationships that each 
member has with other members of the network. Furthermore, social networks 
have also been studied by looking at the intensity, durability, multidimensionality, 
direetness and reciproeity of those linkages. Relationship dispersion, frequency 
and homogeneity are among the other characteristics of social networks that 
have been studied (Mitchell & Trickett 1980). 

The benefits of social networks seem to be well addressed and, indeed, the 
question of why people create, maintain, dissolve and reconstitute network 
ties has been explained by multiple schools of thought or groups of theories 
(for analyses of existing theories, see Monge & Contraetor 2003). Discussing 
networking and networks in general with students is beneficial not only in terms 
of their enhanced networking competence. The benefits might be even more 
extensive and, as Alatarvas (2013) has stated, understanding social networks 
and network processes in general would benefit people when developing social 
technologies in the future. Furthermore, Alatarvas (2013) suggests a deeper 
understanding of networks and network processes will support the understanding 
of different invasive phenomena, from gossip to infeetious diseases. As all of 
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these studies suggest, an understanding of social networks is, on numerous 
levels, highly relevant for modern working life. 


4. Networking and interpersonal 
communication competence 

A number of studies have examined networking as a skill or set of skills or as a 
competence. In contemporary research, terms such as networking competence or 
simply networking are frequently used (see Ritter & Gemiinden 2003). Network 
competence has been described as the ability of an individual or the relationship 
of individuals or as an ability of organisations (e.g. Mittila 2006; Thornton, 
Henneberg & Naude 2013). 

Little is said, however, about network competence from an individual or 
interpersonal perspective. Leskinen (2011) is among the few who have adopted 
an individual’s point of view when researching entrepreneurial networking 
process. Her case study included an entrepreneurial networking project 
involving 25 firms operating in the service market, and the results revealed 
that the key elements in the entrepreneurial networking process are dialogue, 
trust and commitment. The practices and routines that are based on good and 
respectful dialogue encouraged partners in innovative discussions, creativeness 
and cooperation as well as in developing new services. Entrepreneurs received 
support and encouragement from other entrepreneurs in their network, and their 
relationships and cooperation in networks generated new business possibilities 
and channels. Networking also helped them cope with the various challenges 
entrepreneurs face. 

In addition to Leskinen’s (2011) study, Purhonen (2008, 2012) has explored 
networking from a communication and interpersonal communication perspective. 
She looked at the interpersonal communication competence from the perspective 
of small and medium-sized enterprises in the contexts of networking and business 
collaboration (Purhonen 2008). In her results, Purhonen (2008; n. p.) lists 
“information sharing, the management of diversity, adaptation and adjustment. 
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integrative negotiation, and the ereation and management of relationships” as 
foeal areas of interpersonal eommunieation eompetenee in the networking and 
eollaboration of SME during an internationalisation proeess. In the eontext of 
eollaboration and networking, the key eriteria for eompetent information sharing 
are mutuality, reeiprocity and openness (Purhonen 2008). Based on the given 
eriteria and considering that the broader networks of the involved parties are also 
closely connected, it seems to be useful for the cooperating parties to be aware 
of the larger social networks of their partners. This enables them to determine the 
sources, such as knowledge and skills that could be available for them too. “For 
SME owners, managers and employees it is thus important to recognize what kind 
of information and other resources exist within their interpersonal networks, and 
how these resources could help their collaborating group or partners”, Purhonen 
(2008: n. p.) concludes. 

While discussing the creation and management of relationships, Purhonen 
(2008) refers to lists of communication skills or behaviours that could be 
considered broadly as relational communication skills. Also other researchers 
have discussed this issue and they have listed skills such as showing concern 
for others, reasoning with others, expressing trust, elaborating, directness and 
mutual concessions, and providing face support (Hardy, Phillips & Lawrence 
2003; Hargie & Tourish 1997; Purhonen 2008) as relational skills. 

Since networking is, in this article, seen as developing and maintaining 
interpersonal relationships, and because there are so few studies analysing it from 
this perspective, we will briefly look into what has been said about interpersonal 
communication competence in contemporary working life in general. 


5. Interpersonal communication 
competence for working life 

In communication research on interpersonal communication, the foundation 
of competence often relies on ideas from Spitzberg and Cupach (1984). 
Communication competence in general can be defined “as an impression of 
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appropriateness and effectiveness, which is functionally related to individual 
motivation, knowledge, skills, and contextual facilitators and constraints” 
(Spitzberg 2013: 126). Along the same lines, Purhonen and Valkonen (2013: n. p.) 
have defined interpersonal communication competence by using Valkonen’s 
definition from 2003 as “knowledge about effective and appropriate interpersonal 
communication, motivation to engage in social interaction, meta-cognitive 
communication skills, as well as the interpersonal communication skills needed 
to act in a way that the interactants perceive to be both effective and appropriate” 
(Valkonen 2003: 26). 

Interpersonal communication competence is understood as “construction of 
cognitive, affective and behavioural dimensions. The cognitive dimension 
refers to knowledge and metacognitive skills [...] such as knowledge of the 
communication partner of conversing and the topic”, communication processes, 
strategies and context (Purhonen 2008: n. p.). Metacognitive skills include 
planning, perceiving, evaluating, controlling and analysing communication 
(Spitzberg 2000, 2003; Valkonen 2003). 

Furthermore, interpersonal communication competence can be seen as an 
influence or impression formed by interaction partners about each other’s 
communication behaviour. The impression can be formed by an observer about 
a participant’s behaviour (Lakey & Canary 2002; Spitzberg 2000). Spitzberg 
(2013) has also discussed interpersonal communication competence as 
evaluations attributed and formed on the basis of how effective and appropriate 
communication behaviour is perceived to be, rather than considering it to be a 
certain set of skills, abilities or tactics. 

Context also affects interpersonal communication competence, because 
interaction always takes place in a certain culture, time, relationship, situation and 
function. This context influences as well as gets incorporated into both actions 
and judgments of actions. Communication skills, for example, are evaluated 
differently in different contexts. The participants’ and observers’ perception 
of the context determines the expectations for interpersonal communication 
competence (Spitzberg 2000, 2013). It is therefore relevant to also look at the 
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interpersonal communication competence needed in different professions and 
professional contexts. 

Recent research has focused on the communication competence requirements 
for a range of professions (see Frymier & Houser 2000 on teachers, Darling & 
Dannels 2003 on engineers, Rouhiainen-Neuenhauserer 2009 on managers, Ala- 
Kortesmaa & Valikoski 2008 on judges, and Laajalahti 2014 on researchers). 
Studies have also been interested in the educational methodologies and contexts 
used for teaching interpersonal competence in, for example, a healthcare context 
(Koponen 2012), among pharmacists (Hyvarinen 2011) and among accountants 
(Gray 2010). 

As an example, Laajalahti’s (2014) study focused on researchers’ experiences 
and understanding of the need for interpersonal competence and learning 
interpersonal competence at work. In the study, researchers reported having 
work-related interpersonal relationships with at least 16 different groups 
of people. These included relationships with other researchers, students, 
professors and other academic professionals, participants in their studies, 
possible clients, officials and media representatives, among many others. 
According to these researchers, communication competence affected their 
personal career development, publications, funding and other resources, and 
job opportunities. Belonging to the academic community was also reported 
to be dependent on respondents’ interpersonal communication competence. 
In addition, the research work itself was influenced by the communication 
competence of the researcher. For example, publicising the work, its societal 
relevance, the applicability of the results as well as their reliability and 
validity were all dependent on the researcher’s interpersonal communication 
competence (Laajalahti 2014). 

In Frymier and Houser’s (2000) study of communication skills within teacher- 
student interpersonal relationships, they applied an interpersonal competence 
tool developed by Burleson and Samter (1990) for measuring interpersonal 
relationships. The tool, adapted to measure specific communication skills in a 
given context, included eight elements: 
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“conversational skill (the ability to initiate, maintain, and terminate 
enjoyable casual conversations), referential skill (the ability to convey 
information clearly and unambiguously), ego supportive skill (the ability 
to make another feel good about himself or herself), comforting skill 
(the ability to make others feel better when depressed, sad, or upset), 
conflict management (the ability to reach mutually satisfying solutions 
in conflicts), persuasive skill (the ability to get people to modify their 
thoughts and behaviours), narrative skill (the ability to entertain through 
jokes, gossip, stories, etc), and regulation (the ability to help someone 
who has violated a norm to flx the mistake effectively)” (Frymier & 
Flouser 2000: 208). 

In their study, Frymier and Houser (2000) found that these methods for 
measuring communication skills within friendships are also applicable in 
teacher-student relationships. Whether the model is applicable to professional 
relationships such as those between managers and employees or collegial 
relationships between co-workers is still a question mark and requires more 
empirical research. 

In summary, the skills mentioned earlier in the various networking contexts 
include information sharing, integrative negotiation, respectful dialogue, as well 
as “showing concern for others, reasoning with others, expressions of trust, using 
elaboration, directness and mutual concessions and providing support for others” 
(Purhonen 2008: n. p.). All of these skills are basic interpersonal communication 
skills. Similar sets of skills are highlighted in many other contexts as well (see 
Hargie & Dickson 2004; Spitzberg 2013). 

All the examples mentioned above provide relevant information about 
interpersonal communication competence in working life. Yet, as Laajalahti 
(2007: 335) concludes in her article about the development of interpersonal 
communication competence at work, there have been many attempts to “define 
the interpersonal communication competence needed in current working life 
or in specific professions, but many of these [result in fragmented] lists of 
requirements” (see also Kostiainen 2003). Instead of listing all the different 
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possible forms of interpersonal communication competence and skills, this 
section has introduced its key aspects. In the following section we discuss if 
it is possible to teach any of interpersonal competence in a higher educational 
context. 

6. Teaching networking: interpersonal competence 
as a target for teaching and learning 

Despite many studies, there still exists a widely held belief about networking and 
interpersonal communication skills that they are like personality traits: inborn 
and not possible to learn. In this section of our article we discuss the possibilities 
and challenges of teaching networking and interpersonal communication 
competence in a higher educational setting. The discussion is based on the 
assumption that, like any communication skill, interpersonal communication 
competence can also be taught, enhanced and learned in formal educational 
settings. 

The idea of interpersonal communication competence being something that one 
can learn and something that can be taught is widely accepted. The learning 
process contains many stages, for example observation, emulation, self-control 
and self-regulation. Skilled behaviour improves with practice and feedback (for 
more on skilled interpersonal communication, see Hargie & Dickson 2004). 
As Laajalahti (2007: 341) mentioned “communication scholars disagree about 
how much interpersonal communication competence can change over time, the 
general idea that it can develop and be developed is widely accepted” (see also 
Greene 2003; Hargie & Dickson 2004). 

In this article we are interested in the training provided to students entering 
working life. We know that the majority of significant learning experiences 
seem to take place in informal learning (Merriam & Clark 1993). Furthermore, 
we know that interpersonal communication competence is often acquired 
through informal learning (Segrin & Givertz 2003). However, like Puhakka, 
Rautopuro and Tuominen (2010: 45) point out “employers want graduates 
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who are well prepared for the world of work”. Thus, we argue that enhaneing 
students’ interpersonal eommunieation eompetenee prior to entering working 
life would give them eertain advantages in the job market. 

Development of language and eommunieation skills in infaney and ehildhood 
have drawn more attention within the field of eommunieations and further 
researeh is needed in order to develop theoretieal and empirieal methods for 
exploring the development of interpersonal eommunieation competence at work 
(Laajalahti 2007). Comprehensive reviews of communication training, let alone 
of interpersonal communication training, in higher educational institutions is 
difficult to find. 

However, studies conducted in specific areas such as healthcare and education 
do exist. For example communication skills training in healthcare teaching in 
pre -registration nurse education were reviewed in the United Kingdom in the 
early 2000s (Chant et al. 2002; see also Hargie, Boohan, McCoy & Murphy 
2010). The results show that methods used in communication skills training 
included experiential methods, use of standardised patients, videos, lectures, 
groupwork and drama workshops, role-play, group discussion, readings, and 
audiovisual methods. Skills identified as being facilitated and evaluated in 
communication skills training in the UK nurse training programmes include 
empathy, anti-stereotyping practices, self-awareness, interviewing skills and 
critical thinking (Chant et al. 2002). 

In Finland, Hyvarinen (2011) studied interpersonal communication competence 
in the field of pharmacy. Her results show that professional communication 
competence is connected to students’ knowledge of their own field and to 
students’ knowledge of interpersonal communication. Practical training in real 
work situations, constructive feedback, the role of mentors and communication 
between mentors and students were central in learning interpersonal 
communication competence (Hyvarinen 2011). 

Another example from the Finnish context is a study by Koponen (2012) in 
which she compared Finnish medical students’ perceptions of the suitability 
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of three experiential methods in learning interpersonal communication 
competence. The students’ self-reported learning outcomes included becoming 
aware of interpersonal communication competence, knowledge of professional 
communication and patient-centeredness. The students’ own attitudes to learning 
communication skills became more positive (Koponen 2012). 

In speech communication, interpersonal communication competence consists of 
more than skills; it also addresses motivational and ethical considerations. This 
is not to say that interaction skills do not have an important role in interpersonal 
competence. On the contrary, Spitzberg (2013: 131) suggests that 

“to be competent, an interactant needs have the motivation to create a 
competent impression, and avoid being debilitated by anxiety. Further, 
an interactant needs to have the knowledge relevant to the context, 
topics, activity procedures, norms, and the like. Having motivation 
and knowledge, however, may not be sufficient if the person cannot 
demonstrate the actual interaction skills required to implement their goals 
and understandings”. 

As a consequence, the focus of teaching and learning interpersonal communication 
has shifted from situation-specific behaviour and skills to broader dimensions. 
In particular, the importance of knowledge has increased. Teaching knowledge 
of communication processes is relevant, for example, in planning interaction 
(Isotalus 2006, Isotalus & Maki 2009). 

Communication teaching methods are often diverse, and formal learning of 
interpersonal communication competence, provided in the Finnish context by 
trained teachers of speech communication, is usually based on activities within 
a structured learning setting (see Gerlander, Hyvarinen, Almonkari & Isotalus 
2009; Kaipomaki 2011; Koponen 2012). Furthermore, at Finnish university 
language centres, there are a number of courses in different languages that 
discuss and talk about various communication competences. What is unclear, 
however, is the extent to which this content is being acknowledged as explicit 
course content and communicated to the students. As pointed out by Pullin 
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(2010), the communication skills required in the workplace are far more 
varied than giving formal presentation. Studies have shown that for newly 
employed graduates informal discussions that enable team work and building 
and maintaining relationships, are the most frequent and important type of 
communication (Camevale, Gainer & Meltzer 1990; Crossling & Ward 2002; 
Zorn & Violanti 1996). 

In order to develop a more coherent foundation for teaching networking 
competence on university language courses, we first ought to determine 
exactly what is already being taught in relation to the subject as well as 
regarding interpersonal skills, knowledge and motivation. Only then will we 
be able to address the question of how communication and language courses 
at the university level answer to the needs for networking skills that are such a 
prominent feature of today’s job market. 


7. Challenges and suggestions for future research 

One of the main aims of this paper was to discuss networking as a competence 
that is possible to acquire. The context is higher education and the focus is 
on language centre courses that deal with communication skills. We have 
discussed as an example the situation within Finnish higher education from 
the viewpoint of the Language Centre of the University of Jyvaskyla, where 
communication courses are taught not only in foreign languages, but also in 
Finnish. 

We know that networking is considered to be one of the fundamental 
competences of the future job market (see EK 2011a; Puhakka et al. 2010). 
We have discussed social networks as being constructed by the interpersonal 
communication relationships that a person has. Thus, networking requires 
interpersonal competence that enables a person to develop and maintain his or her 
interpersonal relationships effectively and appropriately. A part of interpersonal 
competence is the understanding of the contextual nature of the phenomenon 
(see Spitzberg 2013). 
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While studying the networks of first-year college students, McEwan and Guerrero 
(2012) found that there is a difference between close and casual friendship 
networks, and that the maintenance behaviour differed accordingly. This makes 
us wonder whether there are different skills required for maintaining different 
kinds of networks such as those consisting of close friends vs. casual friends 
or those of work colleagues vs. free time acquaintances. In order to enhance 
university student networking skills that would also be applicable in the ever 
changing job market in the future, we would also need to know if one needs a 
different set of skills when networking in different contexts, such as at work and 
in leisure time, or in a healthcare context versus a business context. 

Furthermore, even though Purhonen (2008) looked at networking and 
cooperation within an intercultural context, there remains a need to investigate 
different cultural perspectives on networking. For example, members of different 
cultural groups have knowledge of the meanings of different relationships. 
When a relationship is being defined as a friendship, a romantic relationship 
or a professional relationship is dependent on the cultural context. Culture, in a 
broad sense, can affect the expectations of how one should behave in different 
kinds of relationships, for example, how different interpersonal relationships are 
manifested and played out (Fitch & Sanders 1994; Gudykunst & Ting-Toomey 
1996; Sigman 1998). 

What language centres can offer is teaching aimed at language and culture 
competence as well as interpersonal communication competence. But what is 
still missing is the knowledge of the particular elements and skills related to 
interpersonal communication competence in various fields. 

In relation to the cultural aspects of social networks, there is also a need for 
more information on the negative phenomena related to social networks (see 
Cho, Lee, Stefanone & Gay 2005). For example, the so-called old-boy networks 
{hyvd veil -verkostot) in Finland, meaning closely tied, closed networks of 
businessmen who operate with compromised ethics dealing favours to one 
another, sometimes leading to corruption, is an example of the ethically dubious 
phenomena related to social networks that are not consistently discussed or 
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studied from the interpersonal communication perspective. Yet Finland is said 
to be one of the least corrupt countries in the world (Transparency International 
2015). In contexts such as these, a deeper overall understanding of the cultural 
and interpersonal elements of social networks would be welcome. 

What is clearly missing is empirical research that examines the development 
of students’ networking competences. In addition to studies trying to determine 
or explain the factors influencing an individual’s learning of networking 
competences, more qualitative research that offers in-depth information 
about interpersonal relationships and networking is still needed. For example, 
Purhonen (2008: n. p.) states the following: 

“The literature emphasises the significance of network relationships, but 
deeper analysis of their creation, management and development is still 
required. No work has either been done to examine what kinds of social or 
communicative competencies are needed in the contexts of networking”. 

In his discussion of interpersonal competence in the healthcare education context, 
Spitzberg (2013: 132) has also pointed out that models of communication 
competence “could be translated into some curricular and assessment contend’. 
However, like Spitzberg (2013: 132) points out, referring to his own model, 
“any curricular or assessment translations of this model will require subsequent 
research to establish the skills that most consistently predict preferred impressions 
of competence and outcomes”. 


8. Conclusion 

Social networks are widely studied phenomena. Different perspectives and 
theories are being developed, applied and discussed by scholars in many Adds 
and with diverse backgrounds. Communication network theories and groups of 
theories have provided extensive understanding of the reasons why individuals 
create, maintain, dissolve and recreate social networks. The advantages and 
benefits networks provide to individuals and organisations alike have been 
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reported in various studies. The foeus of this article is from an educational and 
pedagogical perspective of trying to understand how to enhance an individual’s 
opportunities and abilities to engage in today’s global world and ever changing 
working life. 

Adapting network competence as a more explicit part of language centre 
courses should benefit both students and teachers. In order to do so, one should 
however have a comprehensive understanding of the processes and nature of 
networks as social phenomena. Furthermore, the understanding of interpersonal 
relationships, their development and maintenance would enable teachers and 
students to grasp the communication, and more specifically, the interpersonal 
approach to networking. 

At the University of Jyvaskyla, there is currently an ongoing development of 
cooperation between different departments and the Language Centre aiming at 
deeper integration of communication and language studies with subject studies. 
This integration should also be seen as a possibility to create understanding of 
the cultural expectations different fields have for networking. In this approach, 
a deeper understanding of the cultural and contextual expectations and norms of 
networking in different fields would be available for the students. 

There is still a lack, however, of more focused and multidisciplinary research 
on the possibilities for teaching interpersonal communication networking 
competence more coherently at higher education units such as language centres. 
Furthermore, because interpersonal communication competence is, as we see 
it, the core phenomenon of networking in general, what is needed are empirical 
studies on the effectiveness of the formal teaching of such competence. 

This article provided a brief overview of the concept of social networks from 
an interpersonal communication perspective. We are ready to hypothesise that 
networking competences are already being taught on language centre courses. 
One of the main ideas of this article is to stimulate discussion among language 
and communication teachers, and to make each of us think about how much 
interpersonal communication competence we actually teach. We are hoping for 
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a broader understanding and awareness of what is being taught and what should 
be taught to enhanee students’ networking eompetence. 
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